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to assert themselves against the dying embers of an old concep-
tion of social ethics and the occasional flares of a newer doctrine
of social discipline, enforced spasmodically by Presbyterian
classes and Major-Generals. After the Restoration much of this
sense of strain vanished. Men of all classes and creeds were
very weary of controversy and very ready to seek broad and
pleasant paths in which all could walk. One of these paths was
that of scientific knowledge in its various forms. Macaulay
records how cCavalier and Roundhead, Churchmen and Puri-
tans were for once allied5 in devotion to their newly discovered
interest. In this atmosphere it was comparatively easy for the
Political Arithmeticians, led by William Petty, to state their
creed with little fear of opposition. Knowledge, as one of them
said, had 'in great measure become mechanical'. Petty, in the
preface to his Political Arithmetic, declared that his intention was
to allow his subject eto express itself in terms of number, weight
or measure, to use only arguments of sense, and to consider only
such causes as have visible foundations in nature; leaving those
that depend upon the mutable minds, opinions, appetites and
passions of particular men to the consideration of others'.

There was little room here for the intrusion of a religious
ideal of economic conduct, still less for the framing of ethical
regulations for particular economic transactions. Any such in-
trusion would have upset the beautiful mathematical balance
and rule which these early devotees of exact science were
optimistic enough to hope to apply to human society. No
battle took place because no intrusion was attempted. Angli-
can authority and Puritan discipline alike had been discredited
during twenty years of conflict and experiment, and drained
of vitality by the vigorous, all-conquering religion of trade.
No one was anxious to revive them, for the desirability of the
abdication of religious authority from its former position was
another point on which Puritan and Anglican could agree at
the Restoration. At a time when freedom of choice in the
matter of religion had still to be conceded, there was much to be
said even by believers for resistance to the encroachments of a
State Church on secular life; though it is probable that it was